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The Best in Man 


BrRucE F. HUNT 


OR A COUPLE OF years I have spent 
considerable spare time in preaching 
among the unchurched villages in 
North Choong-chung Do, which is 

Seietatty conceded to be the most conserva- 
ee province in Korea. So strong is the 
influence of Confucianism still, that young 
men, inoculated with the spirit of the times by 
visits to foreign parts, hardly dare express 
themselves when they come back to their own 
villages. In other sections of Korea Com- 
munism and Socialism have had their ful 
swing, and are even reported waning, but it isy 
only a small and uninfluential minority in this 
province who have heard much of these dis- 
turbing movements. 

This is known as the province of aristocrats 
and a decadent gentility still rules its mountain 
hamlets. The: artistic tastes in house, food 
and dress; the cultured speech; the almost 
overdone good manners; the many traditions 
centering around scholars and brave men of 
the past which one hears recounted by his 
walking companion over the mountain pass ; 
the idler at the village inn; the children in 
the court-yard or venerable fathers in the 
“sarang”; even the bits of broken pottery 
from the Koru period that one kicks up with 
his toes, whether he wanders over the pine- 
clad hills or in his garden; all remind one of 
the towns and cities of a civilization, now all 
but lost, that still has a grip on its sons. 

It is neither to praise the culture that is 


back of this conservatism nor yet to censure 
it but to quote some of the passages from the 
classics that I have heard, while. preaching to 
the now disappearing representatives of so 
powerful a system of morality, that I have 
taken pen in hand. To me these passages 
represent what the natural heart of man can 
discover about things spiritual. 

This system is Confucianism and we must 
remember that Confucianism does not profess 
to deal with the spiritual realm. Over and 
over scholars will say that it is the “ way of 
man”’ that we should be interested in and not 
worry our heads about things spiritual. The 
general tendency is one of scepticism or 
agnosticism concerning things spiritual and 
yet, underneath, one can read the book of 
God’s “natural revelation,” and it testifies to 
the fact of a spiritual realm. I have put down 
my findings under several questions. 

First: —Has man an undying spirit? Is 
there life after death ? To this the Confucian 
scholar generally replies that he doesn’t know 
and he has a good precedent in Confucius. It 
is said that 2% *+% Charo, one of Confucius’ 
pupils, once asked him about death and Con- 
fucius replied, PIAA] Ws AAbe] & AR AAE 
o] a eenzee] © ‘IF one does not know life 
how shall he know death. ’’ This appears to 
be a confession of ignorance on the part of 
Confucius, but his followers would not have it 
so; they say that it was Charo’s lack of the 
knowledge of life that made it impossible for 
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Confucius to explain death to him. Other 
scholars will explain death by quoting the 
classics to the effect Z2GW7}ZRF-HEM ‘The 
soul flies away and the body falls to the 
earth.” One Korean word for death is “?} 
74 or returning. Too much cannot be built 
on this, however, for the “returning’’ may 
be to the ether of heaven “from which we 
were formed” and some say that the soul’s 
“flying away” refers to the departure of 
breath to be dissolved or united in the general 
atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the very existence of 
the word ‘soul,’? and the acknowledged 
separation of soul and body in death, might 
be considered: an indirect witness to the 
belief in the life of a soul after death. 
There is a traditional and less authorita- 
tive teaching to the effect that an ordinary 
soul lives in a disembodied state for three years 
before disappearing for ever. Whether the 
custom of mourning for three years was the 
source or outcome of this teaching, I have not 
been able to ascertain. Great souls like that 
of Confucius are said to live longer and hence 
are revered to this day. The “ natural man, ” 
while not certain, at least imagines a life after 
death. 

What message have I for such a man? 
‘‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt,” (Dan. 12:2) with the numerous other 
Scripture passages which point to soul 
torment for non-believing and joy for those 
who are found in Christ. Especially can we 
remind him of Christ’s words concerning a 
future life and, more important yet, of his 
claim to have actually tasted life beyond the 
grave, for few are they who do not at least 
acknowledge Him as a great teacher, and as 
such, it is good to impress them with the fact 
that Christ dealt with subjects on which Con- 
fucius was silent and did not even pretend to 
pronounce a verdict. 

Second: Js there a God? Their scholars 
usually answer this in the affirmative though 


the definition of God which they give is most 
unsatisfactory. One is often surprised, after 
talking for some time with a man about God, 
that the man has not been thinking of God as 
a Spirit but merely as the blue expanse of the 
‘‘theavens’”’ above, and as on an equal footing 
with ‘‘earth.” Thus we glibly repeat after this 
school ASIFSAMAD KEAMRZA 
“Heaven has not made man without his 
corresponding livelihood” as a testimony from 
his own writings that God created the world ; 
only to follow it with ASSAF SAA HAH 
Aig 7. “Nor has earth formed plants 
without names,” The only difference between 
this last and the similar words in Genesis 
being that “earth” is conceived of as a creator, 
coequal with “heaven” and not merely as the 
created. Some will bring up the very mod- 
ernistic sounding phrase 41°]3ojoye+ FHI 
fas. “Heaven is principle.’ Others will 
tell you that there is no objective God, but‘ 
that ‘‘The mind of man is in fact the mind of 
‘heaven’” V4bSagelte ARK 
This has several interpretations; (1) That 
there is no God but such as the mind of man 
conceives for itselfi—a purely subjective deity. 
This is the lie of Rationalism which is contrary 
to all the experience and instincts of the 
human race. (2) The collective ideal mind of 
man is a heavenly mind in that it is universal, 
like the blue expanse of heaven, and therefore 
is made up, not only of our own subjective 
concepts, but by the concepts held in common 
by man, it is something outside of us and 
greater than we and demands our reverence. 
(3) There are those who say, much as in 
Genesis, that man is made after the image of 
“heaven” but this is the more unusual 
rendering. Whatever be the interpretation, 
there is room for a great deal of preaching as 
to just who God is; for many have become so 
blinded by sin that even that which may be 
known of God manifest in them is darkened. 
There is a phrase in the classics which says 
$} 340] WAL oe A AefEXK ““Man’s life is in 
heaven,” but in spite of the knowledge of this 
most important truth, there is little provision 
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for knowing the mind of “heaven and trying 
_ to serve “heaven.”’ Provision was made in 
the old order of things for the king to offer 
sacrifices to “heaven” and “earth” once a year, 
and the common people, who fear God as 
the thunderer, rain-giver, and rain-withholder, 
occasionally offer sacrifices to “heaven” in 
time of drought, but God was not regularly 
worshipped. Confucius himself jis said to 
have had a fear of ‘heaven’ as though 
“heaven’’ were personal. He experienced 
this fear especially during thunderstorms, 
which caused him to indulge in a silent medita- 
tion, akin to worship, on the being and power 
of “‘heaven.” It was more of a fear of God, 
however, and not a communion with or ac- 
tual praying to God. ‘Truly there is none 
that seeketh after God, and it is for us to 
lead men to Christ who alone knows God and 
has seen Him. 

Third: What is sin? Sin, to the Con- 
fucianist, is judged by the law of the five 
relations :—father and son; king and _ sub- 
jsct; husband and wife; old and young; 
friend and friend. The traditions connected 
with them are as numerous as those con- 
nected with the Jewish law, and fine points 
of distinction are drawn with a legal pre- 
cision that would delight the soul of any 
lawyer. There is no sin against God cata- 
logued; the first four of the “ten com- 
mandments” are absolutely unknown, yet it is 
said BAYA VAF ALMA BIER KIRA 
44. ‘‘He who sins before ‘heaven’ has no 
further place of appeal..” Also it is said 
JAsJ AAS 14 lS BD HB wi 
“Tf a man deceives his mind in a dark 
room the spirit will flash in like a streak 
of lightning,” and again oj A] >} = Ys 
SAH SSsayy 4 MKFSCMRKASRL. 
“He who opposes ‘heaven’ perishes, while he 
who obeys ‘heaven’ will prosper.” 

Scholars will admit that all sin is, after all, 
against God, that all have sinned, that the sin- 
ner must perish, but they have been blinded as 
to what sin against God consists of. To the 
question “Have you sinned,” they say “Who 
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has net sinned, of course we have sinned”’ but 
to the question ‘What is the nature of your 
sin?” they often reply AASIYA] ABR 4n “A 
man does not know his own faults,” and 
“change” is the only recommendation which 
Confucianism can offer to the sinner. If he 
has not the ability to change there is no help 
for him. Sin, like leprosy, is painless ; we may 
have it without becoming aware of it. 

It takes the Holy Spirit and God’s Word, 
such as is found in the last few verses of 
the first chapter of Romans and similar pass- 
ages, to bring light on sin. To such one can 
show that the first and great commandment 
is to love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
soul and mind, and the second to love our 
neighbors as ourselves ; that we can do the 
will of God either by being perfect as He is 
perfect (an impossible task) or that we must 
believe on Jesus Christ the sin-bearer whom 
the Father has sent. 

In regard to the great stumbling block of 
Confucianism, ancestor worship, the real ' 
scholar does not speak of it as worship, in 
theory, at least. He calls it revering. He does 
not know whether the spirit of the ancestor 
actually comes or not, but he must bow and 
offer food “as if” the spirit were present, a 
means of keeping reverence for ancestors 
alive in his own breast and as an example to 
his family and fellow villagers of reverence 
for ancestors. Wherein then is the sin, if it is 
only a time of remembering ? The above is in 
theory only. In practice one’s ancestor is said 
to be present; the gate must be left open for 
the spirit to enter ; ropes must not be hung in 
the yard lest the spirit catch itself on them; 
the spirit is thought to leave after a certain 
hour. The sacrament to a non-present spirit 
Cif so they believe) is made so real that most 
people believe in the presence of the spirit 
and, in worshipping it, break the first com- 
mandment. There is a great deal of mis- 
understanding among non-Christians, and even 
Christians themselves, as to the real sin in 
ancestor-worship and I do not believe we 
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should try to save time when dealing with 
this subject. 

One day I happened into the “‘sarang”’ of a 
man who is considered to be one of the 
greatest scholars around Chungju. I was 
surprised at his unpretentiousness (not an 
unusual trait in the truly great, I suppose). 
He was apparently careless about the clean- 
liness of his clothes, perhaps he had on his 
working clothes, for he was weaving a straw 
mat when we entered. He avoided the usual 
overdone, formal politeness and yet one did not 
feel insulted; in fact, one was put quite at 
ease and came to realize through the course 
of conversation that he was not talking 
with an ordinary intellect. The scholar’s 
fame was deserved as far as I am concerned. 
After a conversation that skipped from the 
Confucian idea of creation, to dwell on astro- 
nomy for a while, and then to the subject of 
morals, I finally asked the scholar or ‘teacher’, 
as we all addressed him, what he considered 
to be the great difference between Christianity 
and Confucianism. His reply was almost 
immediate: ‘‘One is that praying to God 
that you Christians do when you go to church, 
and the other is that Christianity is a religion 
of Atonement.’”’ I don’t believe I could have 
put it better myself. Confucianism, being but a 


religion from the natural heart of man, 
believes in God, ‘‘the devils also believe and 
tremble ;” it is only Christ who, through his 
death on the Cross, has broken down the 
middle wall of partition and given us access to 
the very throne of God himself. 

Confucianism teaches that he who opposes 
heaven is destroyed, that the wages of sin 
is death, but.Christ alone gave His life for the 
sheep, He alone made it possible for a con- 
demned world to be justified. So surprised 
was I that he,a non-Christian, should have 
grasped truths that many so called Christians 
have never understood that I asked him how 
it was that he had not become a Christian. 
He said, ‘‘I have thought of it many times but 
you see I’m an old man and I have lots of 
friends who wouldn’t understand.” I could 
have almost wept. You could hardly say the 
Devil had blinded him, but certainly he was 
bound by a pride so subtle that it was hard to 
recognize it as one of the Devil’s most deadly 
tools. 

I ask your prayers for him and the many in 
Choongchung Province like him who, to 
paraphrase the words of a great Indian leader, 
‘“‘have been inoculated with a mild form of 
morality (in the form of Confucianism) so that 
they are immune to the real thing.” 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


1. The teaching of Confucianism in regard to Sin ? 

2. What is being done to meet the Tubercular problem ? 

3. Who form the Faculty of the Women’s Medical Institute ? 

4, How Hoon Taikie was delivered from the Tiger ? 

5. Which Mission in Korea has now been working for 40 years ? 
6. Why every missionary should be a ‘‘New Book Subscriber ?”’ 


7. The various kinds of preparation Mrs. Pieters made for her life’s work in Korea ? 


(page 179) 
(page 181) 
eee 182) 
(page 186) 
(page 187) 
(page 190) 


(page 195) 
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The Tubercular Problem in Korea 
S. H. MARTIN, M. D. 
(Dept, of Medicine and Tuberculosis, Severance Union Medical College, Seoul) 


ear NHILE THERE has been a great deal 

B written about leprosy—and rightly 
sc—one who has studied the public 
health problem of Korea will readily 


Leon? 
see that the question of tuberculosis is much 


more important. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in the East is high. In the Philippines, 
where I visited tuberculosis sanitaria two 
years ago, the death rate was 12% of the total 
population. There are no accurate statistics 
for Korea and Japan but the death rate 
amovg young people of 15 to 25 years of age 
is, without exaggeration, appalling. 

A man suffering from leprosy, without 
hands or a nose, and with running sores, is 
naturally avoided by the public and is 
automatically segregated, but a young man or 
woman student, whose every cough spreads 
disease, is allowed to live for months in a 
crowded inn or schoo! dormitory. (I examined 
fifty students in a school dormitory in Seoul 
and found two students with advanced 
tuberculosis. They have both since died). I 
cannot go into this subject in detail, except to 
say that pulmonary tuberculosis is highly 
contagious, in some stages of the disease 
as infectious as pueumonic plague; (I have 
examined and treated both these diseases in 
Vladivostock and Manchuria) on the other 
hand, leprosy is mildly contagious, and that 
only by contact with open sores. 

The chest clinic at Severance Hospital, 
Seoul, sees over 2,000 cases of tuberculosis and 
pleuvisy annually. The Government hospitals 
see thousands of cases. But what of the many 
thousands who never reach the inside of a 
hospital or a competent doctor’s office? And, 
of even more importance, what of the scores 
of thousands that are not given isolation and 


proper treatment ? 
‘‘For those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them.”’ 


I have had Japanese and Korean students 
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from most of the colleges and high schools in 
the city come to me with serious lung disease. 
Many of them have been cured, yet many of 
them, leaders in their schools, have “died with 
all their music in them.” 


What is being done about this problem? A 
small but quite efficient sanitarium is now 
being operated at Haiju. Japanese Govern- 
ment doctors are doing their best throughout 
the peninsula, but as yet in a limited way 
because of the lack of proper facilities. At 
Severance Hospital a special Tubercular 
Wing, facing the South Mountain, is especial- 
ly equipped for tubercular patients. Hundreds 
of tubercular patients are treated in the Chest 
Clinic, many of them by collapsing the lung 
by pneumothorax. Twenty-eight cases have 
been “arrested” (partially cured) since last 
November. On June 4th the first operation 
for production for paralysis of the diaphragm 
was performed (probably the first in Korea). 
This was to bring about a cure in a case which 
did not respond to pneumothorax treatment. 
New methods of diagnosis by special blood ex- 
aminations are being followed now also as a 
daily routine. Besides this, medical students 
are being given a very full course in the early 
diagnosis and treatment of this disease. 
Hundreds of students throughout the city are 
examined annually, with special tests for early 
tuberculosis. 

What about the future? In these days 
when the Government is concerned about 
conserving and obtaining larger sources of 
raw material and food for its growing popul- 
ation both here and in Japan, we would 
suggest that the work so ably done thus far in 
Korea along the lines of sanitation be even 
more advanced along the lines of conserving 
the health of the youth of Korea. And along 
the lines of an anti-tubercular campaign I 
would suggest :— 
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1. An annual Anti-tubercular Day, such as 
has been started in Tokyo, when little anti- 
tubercular pins might be sold by nurses and 
students from our Government and other 
hospitals, and funds collected and used for 
anti-tubercular work. 

2. That it be compulsory that all tubercular 
cases be reported to the Health Bureau by all 
physicians and hospitals, and cases be isolated 
if possible. 

3. All students to be examined once a year 
and doubtful cases referred to hospital clinics 
where expert diagnosis can be made and 
treatment outlined. 

4.. That the Government proceed to build 
and maintain several sanitaria for the care of 
patients referred from the main city hospitals 
and for teaching purposes. 


5. That authorities prohibit spitting in all 
institutions and public conveyances. 

All of the above are most useful as they 
help to educate the masses along the lines of 
personal and national hygiene. 

6. That all Government and mission school 
students be taught by members of the 
staff the dangers of this disease and how to. 
avoid them. 

There are, of course, many sides to this 
problem which cannot be touched in this short 
note, but we would like the health authorities 
of Korea to know that the Anti-tubercular 
Committee of the Korea Medical Missionary 
Association is anxious to do all it can in 
co-operation with them to build up a healthy 
young manhood and womanhood in Korea. 


Medical Education for Women 


Ovnt HE WOMEN’S Medical Institute, out- 

az side East Gate, Seoul, has now enter- 

Bi ed upon its fifth year of work under 

the direction of Mrs. R. S. Hall, M.D., 

and is making most encouraging progress in 

the training of Korean women for medical 
service. 

The faculty now consists of 6 Japanese and 
24 Koreans, all College or University gradu- 
ates, and all medical doctors above the pre- 
medical course. That the teaching is excellent 
is proved by the success that their students 
have in the Government medical examinations. 
Last May ten of their girls passed 23 of the 
Part I examinations and now 20 girls have 
passed a total of 70 out of the 100 they must 
pass before going on to Part II of these ex- 
aminations; 6 have now concluded Part I, and 
have passed in Bacteriology, Public Health, 
Pathology and Medicine of Part II. It is 
hoped that these 6 will receive the Govern- 
ment medical license upon the completion of 
their five-years’ course of study. 

From September last the Institute secured 
clinical work for the upper -classes at Sil-by 
Hospital, which is within walking distance of 
East Gate, and now they also have senior 


students working in Dr. Kudo’s Hospital for 
Women and at the Government Hospital and 
Dr. Fujii’s Women’s Hospital. They attend 
morning clinics in these hospitals and come to 
the Women’s Medical Institute for afternoon 
lectures. Arrangements have been made in 
regard to work for them during the summer 
vacation at various clinics in country stations. 

The Women’s Hospital at Suan, under the 
direction of Dr. Grace Lee, is also available 
for practical work for the Institute’s students. 
Over 5,000 cases were treated here last year. 

The new class numbers 9 Higher School 
graduates, being the fifth pre-merlical to begin 
study at the Lewis Memorial Hall. Miss Syn 
has charge of the chapel service and the 
students feel that it is their own meeting and 
are taking more part in it and more responsi- 
bility for it than in the past.. 

The certificate of deposit for the Fortieth 
Anniversary Fund now amounts to ¥1,600.00 
and, though it still grows slowly, yet Korean 
friends of the work are gaining the interest of 
certain well-to-do residents who are consider- 
ing the donation of what may be needed to 
give Korea its coveted Women’s Medical 
College. 
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Just One of these Christians Preaching 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


As told by Dr. G. S. McCune. 


r] up a kindly voice. The Normal 

Training School students had not 

ter @y noticed the approach of one be- 

side them on the road. The Korean student 

nearest accepted the proffered tract and ob- 

served the pleasant smile of the stranger as 
he passed on. 

This was a queer sort of person, who made 
himself friendly without asking for money ! 
Who could he be? The Japanese students in 
the group tossed off the query lightly : 

“Just one of these Christians preaching. 
‘Believe in Jesus ; believe in Jesus,’ that is all 
they know.” 

Chung Hoon Taik crumpled the tract into a 
coat pocket and forgot it, but his mental pic- 
ture of the pleasant man was not to be so 
easily erased. The next day he went to the 
principal of the Normal Training School and 
asked : 

‘‘What is this Christian religion? Will you 
please tell me what it means ?” 

The scholarly principal, who took seriously 
his duty to impart knowledge, proceeded to 
give an outline answer simply as a piece of 
cold information. 

“It is one of the world’s great religions,” he 
declared, “the very highest ethically. It is 
that, more than anything else, which has 
brought the West out on to the height of civili- 
zation which it has attained.” 

“So? And who was Jesus ?” queried the 
student, intensely interested. 

‘Jesus was a very good man; no other can 
compare with him among all the men that 
have lived on the earth since the beginning. 
Not only did he preach perfection, but he 
lived it. He taught the very highest ideals ; 
in fact, no other teacher up to the present 
time has taught any higher.’’ 


6 cay NON’T YOU READ THIS?” spoke 


Searching 


The student was profoundly impressed to 
hear these superlative statements from such a 
careful scholar as his professor, who was no 
wild enthusiast nor biased religionist. He felt 
such astounding facts deserved further in- 
vestigation. He looked up a Christian church 
and went in to hear what the Christians had 
to say. But he was disappointed; the preach- 
ing was not as interesting as he had expected. 

Still it was worth trying again. One time at 
the Chungju (“Clear District’) church he 
happened upon a visiting preacher, a man of 
fire who urged him oninthe quest. After 
the sermon the lad went up to the preacher 
and asked him as to some of the statements 
he had made and inquired how he could real- 
ly apply this teaching to himself. He got 
some help from the preacher’s replies, great- 
est of which was the explanation that the 
Christian life is a matter of each individual’s 
relationship with God. 

“Salvation is individual,’’ said the preacher, 
“and must be experienced in a new life from 
God before these teachings can be practised.”’’ 

From then on Hoon Taikie studied the Bible 
regularly and took it to the local pastor for 
explanation as questions arose. During’ these 
days the thing that interested him most deeply 
was the way a certain preacher lived. He 
was a real gospel preacher, for he did not 
preach anything he did not first live. Hoon 
Taikie took to going to him with his questions, 
for he felt assured this man would not pass 
something picked out of a book on to him, 
but would speak straight from a heart full of 
rich experiences. 

“T want you to tell me this,” said Hoon 
Taikie to him one day. ‘Is it possible to do 
the things Jesus commanded ?......... Why did 
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not possible for a great teacher to stoop down 
and wash his disciples’ feet ; it just isn’t pos- 
sible eae. ” So poured out the questions 
from a hot and wondering heart. 

“This religion seems to me to be true,” he 
concluded, ‘because it teaches the impossible. 
It teaches standards that strike us human be- 
ings in our deepest longings—ideals that seem 
impossible. To me the greatest marvel 
is that the great Teacher himself washed the 
disciples’ feet ; the Teacher when smitten did 
not smite back; when spit upon did not spit 
back; when reviled did not revile again. 
Only God can do that. This Jesus must have 
_ been God.” 

Here were theology, apologetics, and prac- 
tical Christian experience wrought out by 
a boy of eighteen or nineteen—a Korean boy 
with no Christian tradition back of him. But 
what theologian. could have been more dis- 
cerning ? 

Then he fixed a penetrating eye on the 
preacher. 

“Tell me! If someone would hit you, how 
could you keep from hitting him back? When 
someone says vile things about you, how do 
you keep from saying vile things back to 
him ?”’ 

Gentle reader, how would you feel if a 
question like that were put point blank at 
you ? The pastor answered : 

“Because I have been born again. Jesus 
lives in me and controls. He controls my 
hands, my feet, my eyes, my mouth, my all.’’ 
And he quoted from the Korean Bible: 

“As I have been crucified with Christ, it is 
not I that live; it is Christ living in me. Now 
my living in the flesh is a living by faith in 
God’s Son, who loved me and gave up his 
body for my sake.” 


Finding 
Here at last was what the world was wait- 
ing for—a new life, a power to overcome, a 
Friend to Jove; not a law, nor an ethic, nor 


even an example merely. Here were cessa- 
tion from the futile struggle alone and a con- 


quering life, provided for us individually by 
one ‘who loved me.’ 

The boy was so stirred with this new life 
that he talked of it everywhere until his 
friends and family would listen no more and 
some sagely offered advice about being sane 
and sensible. 

“T will die before I give it up,” he declared 
to his father. ‘‘I would rather not eat. I 
have tried it myself and know. I have some- 
thing now that keeps me from temptation, 
that helps me overcome difficulties, that helps 
me love the most unlovable. I will give every- 
thing else up but this ; this I cannot give up.”’ 


Witnessing 


Everyone he met he talked to. Ina few 
months he had led twenty of his fellow stud- 
ents one by one to Christ. He could not be 
satisfied until everyone in the school had be- 
come a Christian; and so he boldly entered 
the principal’s office one day and asked for 
the privilege of presenting the matter publicly 
before the whole student body. 

“T want to explain this religion of which 
you .told me, not only from historical know- 
ledge, but also now from experience,” he said. 

However the principal said it would not 
be proper to present religion in a government 
school. 


“But,” he pleaded wistfully, “how shall we 
get this truth to all the students ?” 

Hoon Taikie was a real missionary. He did 
not question the propriety of preaching ; that 
was not debatable in his mind. Oh, that 
Christians everywhere would recover that 
sense of urgency which possessed the apostles 
and which burned again in this young Korean 
lad! Without it we may be drudges of duty, 
contributing our quota to missionary collec- 
tions, but never victors of faith, initiating 
ways of publishing the glad tidings. 

“How shall we get this truth to all the 
students ?” 


Then a happy thought came to him. The 
students were required once a term to give a 
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talk in the school assembly. This was his 
chance. 

“Will you let me give my instruction talk as 
I please ?” he urged. 

Again the principal refused. 

“Well,” replied Hoon Taikie with finality, 
“‘you were responsible for my beginning to 
search in to this religion. You told me it was 
a good thing.—Now won’t you please help me 
give this good thing to many others ?” 

What could the principal reply to this ? 

“Speak to the sponsor of your division,” he 
said. 

Thus at length the boy got permission to 
speak of Christianity before the student body 
of a great government school. He prayed 
much about it, and waited for the golden day 
when the whole school should thrill to the 
word of truth and find the life he had ex- 
perienced in Christ. 


Disappointed 


But alas! They did not with one accord 
respond as he had radiantly pictured. As he 
said later on: ‘My inexperience in such 
matters led me to suppose that everybody 
would believe at once if they could only hear 
the truth.” It was a real shock to him, a cold, 
damp blanket on his faith. Disappointment 
brought doubt. Had he not asked God to 
help him? And God did not doit. God had 
had His chance and did not take it. 

He went to the pastor in his discourage- 
ment. 

“T asked God for the opportunity,”’ he said, 
“and got it. Why didn’t God answer my 
prayer for the students? I expected Him to. 
When you ask for a thing you will get it, the 
Bible says.” 

“T haven’t yet quite solved that problem 
myself,” replied the pastor. “But I think 
there was a reason why God did not answer. 
There are many things past finding out. We 
shall have to wait for some questions to be 
solved in the next world.’’ 

Certain it is that God is waiting for more 
than a prayer to save the lost. If that were 
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all that was wanting, the whole world might 
be saved at once upon the prayer of a single 
saint. God has His plan of the ages to work 
out, so we must be patient in waiting for the 
details to develop. A thousand years is with 
the Lord as one day. “Therefore will the 
Lord wait that He may be gracious unto you” 
(Isa. 30:18). Itis for us to wait and trust.” 

Let it be said to Hoon Taikie’s credit that 
he was surprised when his prayer was not 
immediately and explicitly answered. Some 
Christians would rather be surprised if God 
did so answer their prayers. Still Hoon 
Taikie kept speaking to the others about 
Jesus, always with the dignity of a professor, 
and never failed to gain their respect although 
they did not accept his belief. Some of the 
teachers objected to his enthusiasm, but they 
could not say much because they knew it 
came from an earnest heart and a clear head 
without guile and they all recognized him as 
a superior young man. 


The Emperor’s Birthday 


In addition to these trials of disappointment 
and opposition now came a special question of 
conscience. It was the time of the Emperor’s 
birthday, and every student in the land must 
take part in the celebration. The students 
assemble in front of a photograph of His 
Majesty and in connection with a religious 
ceremony are required to bow together when 
the picture is unveiled. This year the day fell 
on Sunday. 

Hoon Taikie faced this new trial squarely. 
He went to the principal and asked to be ex- 
cused from attendance at the ceremony. 

“What are your reasons?” demanded the 
principal. 

“It is Sunday, and I must go to church,” 
the lad replied. 

The principal pressed him further, suspect- 
ing disloyalty to the Emperor. 

“Although I have no feeling whatever ex- 
cept that of utmost respect for His Imperial 
Majesty,” he replied honestly, ‘I cannot bow 
in worship before the picture contrary to my 
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conscience and my interpretation of Christian 
teaching. If His Majesty were here in person 
I would bow very low if I could approach him ; 
but I cannot bow before a picture.” 

“You cannot be excused,” was the only 
reply. 

“Then do not misunderstand me,” he plead- 
ed “because I cannot be here on Sunday. I 
have not disobeyed at any other time, as you 
know; but this time I must obey God rather 
than men.”’ 

On Sunday he alone was absent from the 
celebration of the Emperor’s birthday. 

On Monday morning immediately upon his 
arriving at school and joining the assembled 
students, the principal announced that Chung 
Hoon Taik was expelled from the school. 

Silently in the presence of all he took his 
hat and walked out before them. The princi- 
pal, the teachers, and students alike almost 
wept. But under that calm exterior of his 
sank a deep anguish. He had been chosen a 
student in this Normal School because of his 
high scholarship and unblemished character. 
and the government was paying for his board, 
books, clothing, everything. He had looked 
forward to the high honor of graduation, but 
HOW:...4.603 And even worse, he could not go 
He had disgraced his parents. To 
their minds he had thrown away every pros- 
pect of success and had gone among the 
despised Christians; had cast aside his blue- 
blood heritage in a yangban (noble) family 
and gone to sit on the same floor with but- 
chers’ children in the church—butchers be- 
ing the outcastes of the Orient. 


Prayer and a Tiger 


Nevertheless Hoon Taikie felt certain God 
would lead him, and he decided to go to a high 
mountain and spend three days in fasting and 
prayer. Up and up he climbed into the fast- 
nesses far off from any travelled roads or 
paths. Reading his Bible, memorizing it, 
meditating, and praying, one day passed, and 
two, and it was toward noon of the third day 
when he started to go down. 


Down a ridge and on to a knoll below he 
climbed, when suddenly out from under- 
growth there sprang a tiger. “I just looked up 
to God and quietly waited,’’ he testified later. 
“T felt that all was about over and that I was 
to go. The tiger stood motionless behind me, 
roaring and hissing, but it never gave mea 
fear. I was ready to die. Yet I said to God: 

‘QO God! You delivered Daniel from the 
den of lions; deliver Hoon Taikie from this 
tiger. I am ready to go, dear Father, but I 
am also ready to stay and witness for Thee.” 

‘T looked straight ahead and started down 
the mountain side. The hissing sound follow- 
ed step by step behind, and I could almost feel 
the tiger’s breath on my coat. I did not look 
back, feeling sure that if I turned round a fear 
would come into my soul. I climbed slowly 
down and down, the tiger following, and I 
prayed : 

“‘God, I believe that thou wilt deliver me 
so that I can be a great witness for thee. 
Show thy power now, and I will tel! those 
whom I meet what wonderful grace was 
manifested today.” 

‘*All of a sudden, as I stepped down a ledge, 
a great roar....and off into the bushes dash- 
ed the tiger. I knew that he had gone for 
good and that God had kept me safe. All 
praise to God, my loving Father, who made 
me, who loves me, who keeps me, aud who is 
willing to give me power to witness for Him !” 


At School Again 


Hoon Taikie went with his story to Mr. 
Soltau, a missionary in Chungju, and the mis- 
sionary wrote to the president of Union Chris- 
tian College in Pyengyang, Dr. McCune, ask- 
ing if he could admit the student to the col- 
lege. Dr. McCune wired back: ‘Send him at 
once.”’ 

Dr. McCune put him directly to work with 
the students who were butchering hogs, trim- 
ming hams and bacon and making sausage 
to pay their way through school—the very 
lowest occupation a Korean gentleman can 
imagine a man doing. Now indeed would the 
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Chung family be scandalized! This young 
scion of the blood now not only sat with 
butchers’ children in the church, but had 
actually degenerated into one of them! 


Picture this son of the gentry butchering 
hogs and scrubbing floors, all the while 
whistling hymns! And his happy smile 
lightened the face of many another boy who 
had no yangban blood to trouble him but 
found the round of duty irksome. 

Since Hoon Taikie began his studies, 
through the grace of God, he has become the 
honor student of the college, standing first in 
his class of one hundred and twenty. Some- 
times he feels his spiritual glow cooling down 
in the pressure of study. Then he lays down 
his books, goes out into the street, picks upa 
drunk, preaches Jesus, gets warmed up, and 


goes back to his study. 

Hoon Taikie is not a pale-faced religionist, 
but ruddy and natural—joyously natural, and 
throughly good. That is Hoon Taikie. This . 
summer he spent his vacation going about 
country villages speaking the word of God 
with boldness. Like the unknown giver of 
the tract toa group of Normal School stud- 
ents, he too has become ‘‘just one of these 
Christians preaching, ‘Believe in Jesus ;’ that 
is all they know.” 

“Other knowledge I disdain ; 
It is all but vanity : 
Christ, the Lamb of God, was slain, 
And He tasted death for me. 
Me to save from endless woe 
The sin-atoning Victim died : 
Only Jesus will I know, 
Jesus, and Him crucified.”’ 


We Are Forty Years Old Today 


L. T. NEWLAND. 


Oy THURSDAY EVENING, July 21st, 


| 1932, in the auditorium of Camp 
rd C. E. Graham (Chirisan), the Mon- 
~~ treat of Korea, the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission gathered to celebrate the for- 
tieth anniversary of the opening of their 
work and to do honor to three of that original 
seven who are still with us and active in the 
service. 

Just forty years ago seven young people 
left America for the little known country of 
Korea. Even today Korea is a name and 
nothing more to the majority of the people in 
the United States; but then the center of 
Africa was no more unknown than the Hermit 
Kingdom, which had been opened to the 
western world only a scant ten years. 

In the party were two couples, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. D. Reynolds and Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Junkin ; and three single people, Miss Mattie 
Tate, her brother Rev. L. B. Tate and Miss 
Linnie Davis. They, like Abraham of old, 


went out not knowing whither they went; 
but the year 1892 found them all in the 

strange city of Seoul, where they began their 

preparation for the conquest of the south 

western part of Korea that had been assigned 

to the Southern Presbyterians as their field 

of work. From this date is counted the history 

of that Church’s Mission in this far-off land. 


Forty years may be middle aged for an in- 
dividual, but it is only the beginning of the 
life of a Church. Yet if age is measured by 
things accomplished the Church in our bounds 
has under the blessing of God, reached 
maturity in achievement, even though it may 
still be a child in years. 

Five stations, representing ten schools and 
two central High Schools with over 3,000 
students; five hospitals treating more than 
16,000 cases ; 740 country churches and groups 
with 15,000 baptised members and 49,000 
Sunday School members, with a native income 
of ¥ 118,000—ali this work, speaking through 
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the members of these five Stations, voiced our 
praise and gratitude to God for his unmeasur- 
ed blessings during these forty years. Surely 
so great success must have had a great mo- 
tivating power and ‘‘Who could it be but 
Jesus.” 

The program was simple and free from dis- 
play, but one would have a calloused mind if 
he did not thrill to the undertone of thanks- 
giving and grateful awe as the work of those 
years was retold. The three pioneers who 
were there must have thought of the days im- 
mediately following Pentecost as they travelled 
back in their minds from the finely organised, 
very successful work of today to that time 
forty years ago when they first faced the un- 
known in Korea and began their efforts with- 
out one Korean Christian. 

Each Station made a brief report on its 
history and then Dr. Reynolds was called 
upon to give some remincences of experiences 
undergone four decades ago. He captivated 
his audience by his stories of the trials met 
and conquered in those early days. He 
graciously spread the mantle of humor over 
most of his accounts, but it was easy to see 
that the perspective of forty years alone could 
bring a smile over happenings that once 
brought heartaches, disappointment and tears. 
There were also sad and bitter experiences to 
be related, but the years have succeeded in 
softening down their gaunt outlines and in 


easing the pain. 

At the close of the program there wasa 
social hour and the life of party were the 
original three, Dr. and Mrs. Reynolds and 
Miss Tate, who are still young in spirit after 
forty years of exacting toil on behalf of the 
Church of Christ in Korea. The one other 
living member of that band, Mrs. W. M. 
Junkin, is now in America and could not be 
present. 

Forty years! Yes, forty years of service, of 
happiness and pain. Years of success and dis- 
appointment ; years of battles lost and goals 
won ; but withal fruitful years, joyous years, 
as ali have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
each other and with Christ. 

A great native Church attests the wisdom 
of the plans formulated in the beginning, thou- 
sands of Korean friends own us as their 
brothers in Christ and work with us as fellow 
laborers in a common cause, so our whole 
Mission gladly paused to honor these valiant 
souls of great faith and high purpose, who 
have lived so nobly in our midst and have set 
before us the High Way of service. May the 
remaining years of these, who have moulded 
the life and policy of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in Korea, be years of increasing 
blessing and mounting satisfaction in a task 
begun and completed by the power of the 
Spirit and for the praise of God. 
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Lest We Forget 


Church Organization: Self-government 


“Upon this rock will I build my Church’’ (Matt. 16:18.) 
By R. C. CoEN. 


THEN 


®SORTY-SEVEN YEARS ago the Under- 
§ woods of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church and the Appenzellers of the 
“8 Methodist Episcopal Church landed 
as pioneers to Korea. 

Forty-six years ago the first Korean convert 
of a resident Protestant missionary in Korea 
was baptised by Dr. H. G. Underwood. 

Forty-five years ago the first two elders of 
the Presbyterian Church were ordained, and 
the first church organization established in 
Seoul. That same year the first Methodist 
convert (a Japanese) was baptized. 

Twenty-five years ago the first Presbytery 
was organized and the first seven Presby- 
terian ministers were ordained in Korea, and 
the first Korean missionary was sent out to 
another land. Twenty years ago the General 
Assembly of Korea was organized. 

Forty-two years ago the first quarterly con- 
ference of the Northern Methodist Church in 
Korea was held, a circuit organized, and from 
that time on the Church transacted business 
according to the laws of the Methodist Church. 

Thirty-five years ago, with Songdo as a 
center, the Southern Methodist mission began 
work in Korea, and the first Christian was 
baptized in that city in 1898. 

Thirty-one years ago Bishop David H. Moore 
ordained two Koreans as_ deacons, thus 
qualifying them to administer the rite of 
baptism and perform marriage ceremonies. 
They were the first men ordained to the Pro- 
testant ministry in Korea. 

From the beginning every local church had 


its local officers and leaders, and in all the 
church courts the Korean representatives 
were inthe majority ; they were encouraged to 
assume leadership and full responsibility for 
the churches and for the evangelization of 
Korea. 


NOW 


To-day there are in Korea more than 
120,000 baptized members in good standing in 
the Protestant Churches with a total attend- 
ance at each Sunday service of about 250,000. 

To-day there are in Korea 2,800 Presby- 
terian churches (places where worship is held 
every Sunday) and 1,000 Methodist churches, 
or a total of nearly 4,000 churches. 

To-day there are in Korea more than 1,600 
Korean church workers on salary, classified as 
follows: Ordained pastors 500, Unordained 
pastors (helpers) 500, Bible-women 500, and 
Bible colporteurs 100. Besides these there 
are thousands of unpaid workers, both men 
and women, among the officers and members 
of the local churches. There are also scores 
of Christian workers in the schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions under Christian auspices. 

To-day there are in Korea 22 Presbyteries, 
and the General Assembly has for years been 
carrying on foreign mission work in China. 
In most presbyteries and in General Assembly 
the Korean members out-number the mission- 
ary members ten to one or more, and prac- 
tically all the officers are Koreans. 

Last year the two Methodist Churches were 
united into one, and are presided over by a 
Korean General Superintendent. Many of us 
are hoping and praying that in the near 


future the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches may be united into one Christian 
Church for all Korea. 

There is a National Christian Council in 
Korea to-day which is year by year taking 
over more and more of the general over-sight 
and direction of the Christian work in and out 
of Korea, in so far as it is related to both the 
Korean Churches. 

Thus from the beginning it has been the 
policy of the missionaries, and throughout the 
past years their practice, to decrease while 
the Korean brethren increased in the Church. 
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The New Book Subscribers’ Guild 


GERALD BONWICK. 


met with such satisfaction and 

success as the one made by Dr. J. D. 

»s Van Buskirk ten years ago, to the 

effect that missionaries and others could ac- 

complish a great deal of good at small ex- 

pense by pledging themselves to order two 

copies of each book at the time of its publica- 

tion by the Christian Literature Society. At 
least three advantages would be achieved :— 

1. There would be a much better know- 
ledge of new issues and of the general trend 
and scope of Christian literature in Korea. 

,2. The circulation of each new book would 
be assured to the extent of several hundred 
copies to commence with. The idea of two copi- 
es being taken is that that number, multiplied 
by: the number of missionaries, would supply 
a substantial part of the outlay on the first edi- 
tion of a new book; one copy each would not 
succeed so effectively. 

3. With two copies it is expected that each 
subscriber would retain one copy for his or 
her own use and reference, and that he would 
give to some helper or other associate the op- 
portunity to buy, or otherwise receive, the 
other copy. Many devote the second copy to 
a church library. Such an arrangement pos- 
sesses good advertizing value. 

It is evident that if a large part of the initial 
cost of an edition be thus met the Society can 
make use of such income in the production of 
other new books, each successively helping its 
follower by the proceeds of sales made im- 
mediately on publication. Such an arrange- 
ment, therefore, becomes a reliable source of 
funds for continuous publication work. 

To carry out this idea with success the 
C.L.S. Executive Committee instituted a “New 
Book Subscribers’ Guild” and all missionaries 
are urged to join this guild by agreeing to 


@2 ) SUGGESTION, in recent years, has 


receive copies of all new books published by 
the C. L. S. <A special arrangement ensures 
that all members of the N.B.S. Guild who thus 
order two or more copies to be regularly sent 
them will not only receive them post free but 
also a discount of 20% is allowed on such 
copies. If one only of each book is agreed 
upon the books are sent out post free but no 
discount can be deducted from the charges 
made, 

For ten years the Guild has been loyally, 
even enthusiastically supported. The majority 
of Korea missionaries are enrolled and re- 
gularly receive their supplies of new books. 
In so doing they are giving steady and valu- 
able encouragement to the publication of 
Christian books so much needed nowadays. 
But we want to see all missionaries enrolled in 
the N.B.S. Guild membership, and not them 
alone for we welcome Korean members in the 
Guild with the same privileges and on the 
same terms, also schools, lending libraries, 
churches, and other organizations. All should 
enter for their own benefit and also to en- 
courage the publication and circulation of new 
Christian books. 

This invitation especially apllies to newly 
arrived missionaries who hitherto have not 
heard of the importance of N. B. S. Guild 
membership. 

During the year ending June, 1932, by 
means of the New Book Subscribers’ Guild 
4,152 copies of new C.L.S. books have been 
sold, and an income of Yen 1,864.07 was realiz- 
ed by their sale through the Guild. These 
figures will be greatly augmented this coming 
year if the membership of the N.B.S. Guild 
can be doubled, and a wider knowledge of the 
new books now heing published would also 
result. 
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Surgical Flashlights 
A. I. LupDLow, M. D. 


No. VI. The Gospel of Kindliness, 


Be kindly affectioned one to another’’ (Romans 12:10) 


2 EW RAYS of sunshine had ever pene- 
trated the life of Grandma Kim. Her 
wrinkled face told the story of many 
years of ceaseless toil. From earliest 

childhood she had been called upon to carry 
burdens which might have been borne with 
less trouble if anyone had offered even a word 
of encouragement. There were always about 
her those who were ready to add to her cares, 
but few to help. In her declining years she 
was afflicted with a tumor below her ear. 

From time to time reports had reached her 
village concerning a hospital in seoul where 
such growths had been removed. However 
there was a superstition among the people of 
the village, that if a person had ‘a tumor 
removed, still greater misfortune would over- 
take such a patient. 

Superstition was deeply intrenched in the 
life of Grandma Kim and she had no desire to 
add further sorrow so she allowed the tumor 
to grow to such a size as to cause her distress. 

Finally overcoming her scruples, unknown 
to the people of the village, even her own 
family, she set out on her long journey to 
the capital. She had little money, scarcely 
enough to buy her food along the way. As 
she travelled along the dusty road doubts be- 

gan to arise in her mind. Perhaps she was on 

a fool’s errand. Why did sheleave her home, 
even such as it was, to put herself in the 
care of strangers of whom she knew so little? 
How could anyone remove a growth of such 
size? Had she not heard of others who had 
taken a general anesthetic and, according to 
the general opinion, shortened their lives by 
seven years? As these thoughts arose in her 
mind, she‘turned to go back home but some- 
thing urged her to press on. 

After many days of travel she came in sight 
of the Great South Gate of the city of Seoul. 


She was now nearing her goal, for she knew 
that the hospital was not far from the city 
gate. As she entered the out-patient clinic 
she was greeted ky the hospital Bible-woman 
who helped her tosecure her ticket. After 
being examined by the surgeon she was sent 
to the woman’s ward of the‘hospital. All this 
procedure bewildered Grandma Kim. The 
buildings were much larger than any she had 
ever seen and it was only with help that she 
was able to find her way through the various 
halls and rooms. 

It was deemed wise to delay the operation 
for several days in order to allow her time to 
become adjusted to her surroundings and to 
rest from her long journey. During this time 
she watched the other ‘patients, with great 
interest noted the gentleness of the nurses 
and, for the first time in her life, heard the 
singing of Christian hymns and listened to the 
gospel story. 

As the day for the operation came Grandma 
Kim,contrary to all expectation, showed no sign 
of nervousness. According to the custom of 
the hospital a prayer was offered and the anes- 
thetic was about to be started when Grandma 
Kim exclaimed, ‘““Wait a moment, I have some- 
thing to say before you proceed. I am an old 
woman and during all my years have endured 
much hardship. No one has been kind to me 
but since coming to this hospital a wonderful 
change has taken place. From the time the 
Bible-woman greeted me as I entered the 
clinic, everyone, doctors, nurses and all con- 
nected with this hospital, have treated me 
with great kindness. If that is the spirit of 
the ‘Jesus Believing Doctrine’ of which I 
have recently heard, then I too wish to be- 
come a ‘Jesus Believer’.” Having thus spo- 
ken she took the anesthetic with no sign of 
fear. 
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In due time the growth was removed, and 
during the days of convalescence Grandma 
Kim’s face was so transformed that even the 
wrinkles were smoothed out and a new light 
appeared in her eyes. Help was offered that 
she might ride home but she refused, saying 


that she had received something more precious 
than money. 

Thus Grandma Kim, brought to a knowledge 
of Christ through the Gospel of Kindliness, 
started back on her homeward journey to be a 
light in the darkness of her little village. 


Elder Paik’s Mother 


FRED S. MILLER. 


$2, AIK WAS NOT an elder then, he was 

re just beginning to attend Ink Room 

NS Village church, and was enduring his 
era.8, growing pains. They seem amusing 
to him and his children now, but they were no 
laughing matter in those days of spiritual 
infancy. 

“‘Why do you call this ‘Ink Room Village’?”’ 
a missionary onee asked. “Because, while it 
is a treeless region now, in former times the 
steep sides of that mountain fortress you see 
against the sky-line were covered with fat, 
resinous pines. The villagers burnt this oily 
wood so much that the flues from the kitchen 
fires, extending under the living rooms, be- 
came filled with fine, soft soot. This lamp- 
black was. gathered from the flues and the 
eaves opposite the kitchen, where it hung 
over the low chimneys in velvety festoons. 

In the ink-room it was mixed with glue, 


kneaded and moulded into sticks. When these | 


dried as hard as stone, they were peddled on 
the markets, Paik explained. Rubbed on 
wet ink-stones, the sticks provided ink for the 
brushes made of the hair of ferret tails glued 
into the ends of small bamboo sticks. With 
these the Koreans write their characters so 
artistically that you admire them even when 
ignorant of their meaning. If you saw the 
men and boys hurrying out of one of these 
ink-rooms to watch your bicycle go by, you 
would think you had happened upon an 
African village. 

The seed-beds for the rice had been care- 
fully prepared in the spring, close to the 
village, and the young plants formed beautiful 
bright green swards on the surface of the 


ponds. The time for setting out had arrived, 
but the fields in which they were to grow, in- 
stead of being filled with water and mixed to 
the consistency of a thick soup, lay just as they 
had been plowed up in the early spring, 
except that the sun had hard baked the 
clods. 

The heavezs had been filled with a dry haze 
for several weeks. It was past the time for 
tropical rains to begin the downpour that 
spells life to a rice-eating people. The air was 
full of dampness of a kind, doors began to 
stick in the missionaries’ houses, leather 
shoes to mold, closets to smell musty, but still 
the rain held off. In some of the seed-beds 
the young rice began to turn yellow; if that 
went on for another weex, they would be 
ruined. Some farmers turned out with wood- 
en mauls and beat the clods into powder in 
order to sow buckwheat. 

Then came five days of monotonous down- 
pour day and night. Some of the dykes gave 
way and covered the fields with sand, but most 
of them stood just full enough for the ox 
to pull the comb-shaped harrow through and 
mix clods and water into brown soup. The 
seedlings were pulled up and tied in little 
bundles with rice straws and stacked on the 
dykes, ready to be carried to the flooded fields 
and tossed here and there, in just the right 
proportion, over the soup, ready for the men 
and women to wade in and set them two or 
three roots on a spot, with a span between 
the spots, pressing them well into the mud. 
That is back-breaking work, but the laborers 
sing their way across so as to forget their 
aches and to keep up their zeal and speed. 
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To-morrow would be a great and busy day 
in the valley, but to-morrow would be Sab- 
bath. That did not matter so much to the 
Christians who where independent or were 
Christians of long experience, but it would be 
a day of embarrassing temptation to the new 
adherents, especially those under nonbelieving 
employers. Even if the employers had agreed 
to give the Sabbaths off, they would see no 
reason why this Sabbath should not be an ex- 
ception, 

Even land-owners would give a sympathetic 
ear to covetous slanderers who called their 
attention to the fact that ‘‘Cho has turned 
Christian and so cannot farm his rented 
land properly on ‘empty day.’ Would it not 
be more secure to rent his land to an 
unbeliever like my brother ?”. So it took faith 
to live up to one’s professions. 

It was easier for Paik because he was an 
employer, but even he had his problems. His 
non-believing hired men were anxious to keep 
up with the rest in their work. When he 
engaged them, he told them they were not to 
work on Sabbath, but they had made their 
own bargains with other farm-hands for 
exchange of labor, had contracted help debts, 
and would be summoned to discharge them, 
Sabbath or not. 

Moreover, Paik’s mother was not a Chris- 
tian, and had been used to implicit obedience 
from her son, though he was a grown man, 
with a family of four children to his credit. 
His mother was a feeble, little, old body, who 
had suffered so many years from lumbago 
that she could not raise her body higher than 
at a right angle to her trembling legs, and just 
managed to walk with a staff, her head bent 
towards the earth, except when thrown away 
back as she tried to look up. Still she had been 
used to ruling the household all these years, 
and did not intend to surrender her rights. 

“‘What’s the racket in the Paik yard ?’’ the 
neighbors asked, as they peeped over the 
thatch on the mud walls or through the oak 
and chestnut branches, sharpened and driven 
_ into the ground to form a fence. 


What they saw was a little, old, right angle 
of a woman, with her feet spread far apart to 
steady herself, beating a thirty-year-old man 
on the back and legs, while she yelled, “You 
don’t intend to work because it’s empty day ? 
You won’t even let the coolies work ? And the 
seedlings are turning yellow in the beds and 
the water is running off the fields. Get off . 
those clothes and go out to your work. Are 
you going to starve us? Do you call this 
obedience to parents ?” 

Paik saw the neighbors peering and heard 
their titters; he knew that the family and hired - 
men were looking out of the doors, except 
little ‘Precious,’ who was hiding her head in 
mother’s skirt and screaming from fright. 
Red in the face, he stood still and took his 
beating like the obedient son he had always 
been, just saying, “I must obey my heavenly 
Father rather than you, mother. Save your 
strength or you will be stiff and sore to« 
morrow. ... Iam afraid you will hurt your 
back again if you do not take a rest.” 

Just at this moment, the missionary pushed 
his bicycle through Paik’s gate, bringing the 
scene to a sudden close and, incidentally, 
verifying this account. 

Paik’s mother’s mind, evidently, was not at 
peace after the affair, for when one of the 
missionary wives asked her what prompted 


her to make such a family “yadan,” she re- 
plied, ‘Just the lust of the world, lady.” 


Some years later, the historian was climbing 
the steep path to Ink Room church, when a 
sweet-faced old lady, bent at a right angle and 
leaning hard on a staff, as she struggled up 
the hill, welcomed him and thanked him for 
visiting ‘‘our” church again. 

“Who is that gentle old grandmother ?”’ 
he asked. “That’s Elder Paik’s mother. Yes, 
she is gentle now, but you would not have 
though so a few years ago, the year of the 
drouth, if you had peered with me through 
the pumpkin vines and seen her beating him 
like dusty matting because he would not work 
on Sunday. But she is a happy old Christian 
now, and regularly climbs this steep path to 
church, Sabbath school and prayer-meeting, 
and sees that the grand-children compose her 
vanguard while she swings her staff ang 
marches ‘upward to Zion.’ 
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The Rev. Arthur William Allen 


in Victoria, Australia, in 1877. While 
he was yet a boy his father died 
| suddenly. There grew up a very 
special bond between the widowed mother 
and her eldest son. Surely if ever a man at- 
tained to the Korean virture of filial piety that 
man was Arthur Allen. All through the years 
of his life in Korea till the time of her death 
that dutiful and loving son thought and plann- 
ed for the mother in Australia, who, like 
Hannah, had devoted her son to the Lord. 

As a youth Allen was noticeably active, like 
the youthful David “withal of a goodly counten- 
ance.’ He was also of those whose choice of 
the Christian way was made early and irrevoc- 
ably. From boyhood’s days he so walked that 
those with whom he came in contact needs 
must recognize in him a Christian. 

School days over, young Allen found em- 
ployment with a business firm in Melbourne 
where his abilities and character soon won him 
recognition. But interests other than business 
were calling. From early years the voice of 
music had sounded in his ear and he had 
studied it diligently. Mr. Allen now passed 
to a full time devotion to musical studies in 
the Conservatorium of the University of 
Melbourne. He completed his course of study 
as the leading student of his year. While at the 
Conservatorium he became a leader in the 
Student Christian Movement, and from that 
Movement in turn received some of the 
great spiritual influences in his own life. He 
was one of a band who met for special prayer 
for the revival of missionary interest among 
Australian students. Answers came to those 
prayers perhaps greater than any who were 
praying quite expected, and missionary in- 
terest in Australia today still flows from the 
spiritual fountains opened to the Church at 
that time. 

After completion of musical studies came a 
new call—that to the Christian ministry. Mr. 
Allen entered and graduated from the Ormond 


BAN in vic WILLIAM ALLEN was born 
& 


College Theological Hall. Once more his 
abilities were demonstrated by the high place 
he took in his theological studies. 

In 1912 Mr. Allen came to Korea. He was 
then 35, old enough to make some men 
think they might never be proficient in the 
language. Not so this earnest student. He 
determined he would acquire Korean and he be- 
came one of the best linguists in the Mission. 

Mr. Allen’s first station was Chinju, an an- 
cient town and one which bore an unenviable 
reputation even in pagan Korea. In that town 
he settled, unmarried and in his prime, a man 
who lived before that community, and lived it 
naturally and convincingly, a life that con- 
tradicted every expectation and preconception 
of pagan immorality. Literally another world 
was brought into the ken of the young 
men of Chinju and men “needs must love the 
highest when they see it.’””’ Young men were 
drawn in surprising numbers around Mr. 
Allen. He served them faithfully and well. 
He was their friend ; they came to his home; 
they saw him at his labour of love tending his 
garden; they listened to his music and he 
became their teacher. He entered into their 
lives and they into his. He drew them to the 
Church and to Jesus Christ and built them up 
in that most holy calling. 

He was a champion of Christian education 
for boys. In season, and, some of his col- 
leagues thought, out of season he advocated 
provision of primary education by the Mis- 
sion for the boys of Chinju and its districts. 

While in Chinju Mr. Allen was an itinerator 
also and pastor of the local church. It | 
was with great regret that his friends in 
Chinju heard that the vacancy caused in 
Masan by the death of the Rev. D. M. Lyall 
was to be filled by the transference thither of 
Mr. Allen. 

In Masan Mr. Allen’s principal work was 
educational, It was no easy task. Apparent 
failure came when straitened finances brought 
the closure of the secondary school in Masan. 
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But Mr. Allen was not to be defeated. Why 
not an agricultural school to meet one of Ko- 
rea’s great needs? He was very busy when 
the end came with hopes and plans for such a 
reconstructed school. 

Mr, Allen had an active mind. He liked to 
use it. He was observing and interested, especi- 
ally he was interested in the relation between 
science and religion. Most of all he loved to 
ponder the theological and philosophical im- 
plications of the Faith. The Christology of St. 
John and St. Paul was food for his thought 
life as well as for the life of his spirit. 

This year Mr. Allen was chairman of the 
Australian Mission. A fair, efficient, brother- 
ly chairman he was. We of the Mission are 


very much as of one family, and it is Jike a 
break in that family circle now that our 
brother is gone. His passing came as a very 
personal and intimate sorrow and loss to the 
members of his Mission and to many other 
Korean and foreign friends. 

Able ; kind and kindly ; persistent; versa- 
tile; lover of beauty and of music; man of 
stainless purity of life; friend and helper of 
many ; leader of young men; builder of the 
Church ; defender of the Faith ; good steward 
of the manifold grace of God; such was the 
faithful servant whom God called so quickly 
and quietly to Himself on the 26th July of 
1932. 

C. I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


In Memoriam of Mrs. A. A. Pieters, M. D. 


} born Nov. 4, 1868, in an Eastern 
4 State but in her early life her family 
moved West to Des Moines, Iowa, 
She 


5 | ® \RS. PIETERS, nee Eva H. Fieid, was 
Zz. 


4 
where she lived until she came to Korea. 
died in Seoul, July 20, 1982. 

Her preparation for Foreign Mission Work 

was varied and adequate. She had studied 
book-keeping and practised it, she had pre- 
pared herself to do concert work on the piano 
and was an efficient musician, she had taken 
courses in the Bible and in Social Service work, 
and finally had graduated in 1896 from the 
Women’s Medical College of North Western 
University. 
_ She came to Korea in the fall of 1897, under 
appointment of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. and 
was immediately assigned to the Women’s 
Department of the Roya! Korean Hospital as a 
colleague of Dr. O. R. Avison, in which posi- 
tion she quickly made a place for herself and 
_ remained in that work for several years, even- 
tually leaving it to devote her time more 
directly and fully to evangelistic work. 

She became quite proficient in the use of the 
Korean language and was much in demand as 
a teacher of the Bible and of the health 


publications of the Medical Association. 

In 1908 she was married to Rev. A. A. 
Pieters and they continued to live and work in 
Seoul till 1918, after which they were assigned 
successively to Chairyung, Syenchun and 
finally to Seoul again in 1927. 

Her knowledge of book-keeping enabled her 
to assist her husband in the Treasurer’s work 
to which he was several times assigned when 
the regular Treasurer was on furlough. 

After their return to Seoul in 1927 she join- 
ed the staff of the Severance Union Medical 
College, serving as clinician and teacher, and 
thus brought into use again the special prepar- 
ation which brought her to Korea in the first 
place. To this work she devoted all the 
strength she could spare from the duties of 
home and Church, until failing health compell- 
ed her to relinquish much of it, but she con- 
tinued to act as medical officer to the Chung- 
Sin Girls’ School and was very active in the 
work of baby-welfare clinics of the City. 

Not the least of her service was the gift to 
the world, and we hope eventually to Korea, of 
two fine sons, who, having already graduated 
from the Arts Department of Princeton Uni- 
versity are now doing post-graduate work, one 
in Princeton Theological Seminary and one in 
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Princeton University, specializing in mathema- 
tics. 

This is a very brief record of her life in 
Korea but it is a witness to her devotion to 


God through faithful service to mankind and 
to the loving remembrance in which she is 
held by all her associates. 

O.R. AVIsON, M'D. 


A Letter from Dr. James S. Gale 


The following letter from the Rev. James S. Gale, D. D. was recently received by Dr. C. A. Clark 
in response to an enquiry from him concerning a report that was circulating in Korea to the effect that 
Dr. Gale had joined the Roman Catholic Church. We are pleased to have the opportunity of printing 
this letter as many of Dr. Gale’s friends will be glad to hear from him thus on this matter. 


EDITOR. 


35 St. James’ Square, Bath, England. 


Dear Dr. Clark, 


Many thanks for your kind letter informing 
me of the rumours that have got possession of 
my Korean friends. I feel humiliated to think 
that they would credit them. Become a Ro- 
man Catholic? Even though I have many 
kind friends among Roman Catholics, and 
would much prefer joining them than being 
one with the Modernists of today, I am no 
Roman Catholic, not at all. 

As IT have written Dr. Moffett previously, I 
may mention again, that when I came to Bath 
to live I hoped to find a congenial place of 
worship in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Cha- 
pel opened Oct. 6th, 1765, by George White- 
field, and preached in many times by John 
Wesley and other men of God. 

I became an elder of the group, never 
dreaming that the pastor was a Modernist, 
who denies those beliefs on which the faith of 
our fathers stands. He hid it from me very 
carefully, and I only discovered it by a book of 
his which has been on sale since 1924. He is 
really a leader of the Modernst movement that 
has nearly all the free churches of England 
gagged or throttled. 

I withdrew from the Presbyterian Church 
because the pastor is not Presbyterian at all 
but an unbeliever, just as the Sadducees 
were unbelievers, accepting some things in the 
Bible and rejecting others. I then joined up 
with the Low Church, Evangelical, (Church of 


27th June, 1932. 


England) whose place of worship is only a 
hundred yards or so from my door. 

Tell my Korean friends that I hold more 
emphatically than ever to the divinity of our 
Lord and the infallibility of the Bible, that I 
believe every jot and tittle of its prophecies 
will be fulfilled. 

The lapse from faith in these days is without 
doubt the falling away spoken of in II. 
Thess. 11:8, and a sign of the near approach 
of the Lord from Heaven. May it indeed be 
so. As regards the Roman Catholic rumour I 
might add that I have not been at a single Ro- 
man Catholic service since I came to England 
nor have I been in a Roman Catholic church. 
Iam, however, a member of the Presbyterian 
League of Faith of New York City; secretary: 
Albert D. Gantz, 730 East 225th Street. 

I do what I can these days to help especially 
young people. Yesterday afternoon I spoke to 
a class of young men of the Baptist Church. 


Their leader, Sydney Bush, is the head of the | 


Boy Scouts and a true blue. He knows what it 
is to have the power of God’s Spirit with him 
and see men converted. In spite of the lapses 
there are great good men still. 
Wednesday morning I go to the City Mission 
prayer meeting where Baptists, Methodists, 
Church of England, all unite. 
time revival prayer meeting that does one’s 
heart good. The leader is a Mr. Gough, son- 
in-law of Lord Kinnaird, and the oldest mem- 
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ber is a Plymouth Brother I believe, Mr. Rees, 
but you would never be able to guess their 
denomination by any standoffness from the 
others. There is a feeling today that all who 
stand for the fundamentals should keep 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Bishop Ryle’s statement, written about 1870 
regarding the 18th Century Christian leaders, 
stands as a needed land-mark today. Says 
he, “The Bible whole and unmutilated was 
their sole rule of faith and practice. They 
accepted all its statements without question or 
dispute. They knew nothing of any part of 
Scripture being uninspired. They never al- 
lowed that man had any ‘“‘verifying faculty” 
within him, by which Scripture statements 
may be weighed, rejected or received. They 
never flinched from asserting that there can 
be no error in the Word of God, and that 
when we cannot understand or reconcile some 
part of its contents the fault is in the 
interpreter and not in the text. In all their 


preaching they were eminently men of one 
book. To that book they were content to pin 
their faith, and by it to stand or fall. This 
was one grand characteristic of their preach- 
ing. They honoured, they loved, they rever- 
enced the Bible.” . 

This was not only the view of men like 
Whitefield, Wesley, Venn, Berridge and 
others of that time but it was equally true of 
Dwight L. Moody, Dr. Torrey, Wilbur ‘Chap- 
man and the other great American evangelists. 

How I would like to drop down among you 
from an airplane, if it were possible, and see 
the faces once more of my Korea friends, old 
and new, but that is barred for the present. 
Let us be faithful in prayer day by day and 
God eventually will give us the desire of our 
hearts, which is the restitution of all things 
with our Lord at the head. Much love to you 
all, especially to those in the Theological 
School. How I would like to see you! 

Ever Yours, J. S. GALE. 


A Graduation Essay on Korea 
Written in English by Yi Ik Chai, of Pat Chai Haktang, in 1894. 


s OREA IS A PENINSULA east of China, 
ps extending down between the Yellow 
ex and Japan Seas, and bounded by 

China, Russia, and Japan. From 
legendary times Korea was inhabited by nine 
rude tribes without a king. Later, a stranger 
was found under an almond tree, which tree 
was called Pak-dal. The people made him 
‘their king and called him Tan-Kun. The King 
built his palace in Wang Kium city, which was 
later called Pyengyang. 

Poo-Ru was the son of Tan Kun. He was 
sent to Doh San (a certain mountain) to meet 
the emissaries of the Emperor of China, who 
was then named Hawosi. In due time, Tan- 
Kun went into the mountain Koo-wul San 
and became a genii. For over a thousand 
years the people were governed by his des- 


cendants. ‘ 
In 1022 B. C. Kija became Korea’s king. He 


was a good king; he came to Korea from 


China, under the following circumstances. 
There was a war betweenthe Chu and the 
Sung (Soon) dynasties of China. Kija was an 
army officer, and was an uncle of the Em- 
peror of the Sung dynasty. The Chu won the 
dynasty war and Kija, undesirous of becom- 
ing a subject of the Chu dynasty, fled east- 
wards, eventually arriving in Korea with 5,000 
followers. 

The new Emperor of the Chu dynasty, on 
learning where Kija had fled, appointed him 
to be the King of Korea and Kija built his 
capital at Pyengyang. 

At the time of Kija’s arrival in Korea the 
people were rough and uncivilized, therefore 
he gave them eight precepts to follow, which 
were :— 

ist. The husband must plow and the wife 
must weave in order to obey all the special 
rites and ceremonies, 

2nd. A fine must be paid for an injury to 
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another and thieves must be reduced to slavery. 
8rd. The {land is to be marked off into 
squares; eight of the nine squares to belong 
to eight families, each to work his own square 
and all together to work the ninth or center 
square for the Government or the King. This 
plan worked splendidly in the plains, but was 
rather difficult for mountainous sections. 

4th. For the sake of shunning adultery 
and theft the people should strive to look 
unpreposessing and plain. 

5th. Rules about marriage to be promul- 
gated. 

6th. Proper forms of manner must be ob- 
served between masters and servants. 

7th. Faithful obedience to the king and to 
parents must be enforced. This is called, 
“Yang.” 

8th. Fine loyalty and filial piety is called 
“Ban,” 

These eight Precepts were carved on a 
monument erected in honor of Eul Chi 
Moondok and placed in a temple called the 
Eul Chi Moondok Temple. It is still standing 
in Pyengyang. ul Chi Moondok was the 
bravest general of Korea. 

The words Yang and Ban mentioned above 
became a compound word “Yang-ban” which 
meant a Noble. Kija also brought and taught 
to the Koreans literature, music, archery and 
agriculture, all of which had not greatly chang- 
ed up to the 19th century. Kija ruled wisely 
and well and the people developed and pro- 
spered even better than afterwards. Surely 
every one who has ruling power should use it 
faithfully and well. 

The present dynasty was founded in 1392 
A.D. by General Yi or Cho Tai Wong. The 
Kingdom of Chosen is an absolute monarchy. 
A number of reigning kings have descended 
from General Yi, His Majesty the present 
King being the 28th king of the Yi dynasty. 
He is now 42 years of age and has two sons, 

There are three classes of people in Korea, 
the high, the middle, and the common, The 
highest official in the Government is the Prime 
Minister. There are six Government Depart- 


ments, those of ' Civil Affairs, 
Ceremonies, War, Punishment, and Public 
Works. Men of the highest rank only can hold 
these offices. . 
I hope that our country may soon possess 
riches and power, and that the King may 
choose for Government office men from any 
class who have ability and are kind, learned, 
virtuous and rightous, and choose for soldiers 
in our Army only the brave and the strong ; 
then, it-would not be long before Korea would 
advance in knowledge, and even though she 
be a small nation, become one among the 
enlighened nations of the world. 
(Edited by Mrs. W. A. NOBLE) 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Death 
Rev. Arthur W. Allen, suddenly of heart disease 
on July 26th at Masanpo. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Death 
Mrs. A. A. Pieters, M. D. 
July 20th at Seoul. 


(nee Eva H. Field) on 


International Y, M. C. A. 
Returned to U. S. A. 


Mr. F. O. Clark, of Seoul, on August sth. 


American Board Congregationalist Mission ’ 
Birth 
To the Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Woodard, of Seoul, a 
daughter, Alice, on July 22nd. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Changes of Appointment 
Miss A. M. Rose from Hoiryung to Hamheung. 
Miss M. Maude Rogers from Lungchingtsun to 
Hoiryung. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Births 


~ To Dr. and Mrs, H. H. Boehning, Songdo, a 
daughter, Ruth Evelyn, on July 16. 


To Rev. and Mrs, R. D. Swinney, Wonsan, a son, 
James Thomas Swinney, on Aug. 17th., at Won- 
san Beach. 


Bishop and Mrs. Paul Kern returned to Korea 
early in August. During that month he conducted 
Devotional Bible Study Conferences at Sorai Beach 
Beach and Wosan Beach. f 
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KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


KOREA HOSE 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. {it pays to buy ati Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SSCP Gar CD es El 
_. Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the_ fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 
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Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 
Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
and Songdo Silk. 
Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 
~~ EDO) -6 Gre... 


NAVY BLUE sce 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FAD 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


58 INCHES WIDE 


Nai BIOs Sy Fi wicks ¥ 8.50 per yard 
‘ No Mas hc eosin cg cates ¥6.25 ,, he 
IN@aic Ga Chee see ee iwi 6.75, % 
Now: S6gS ek Ud casey: ¥ 6.25 ,, i 
De oes i. aeest 1 ee ys a 


CROCKERY— PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


eR a 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 
Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Furikae 


Telepho 
ak PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES ea 


Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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A ONE-DAY VISIT IS NOW POSSIBLE _ | 
ere *Pitadise for Alpinists, Sportsmen, and Lovers of the Beau- 


tiful in ‘Nature. 


age A duster of high, rough mountains in East Central Chosen, 
n ot | composed of rough granite. Twelve thousand peaks rise 
x be | abruptly, one behind the other, separated by deep valleys 
Pe ae and colorful canyons through which icy mountain tor- 
ide rents run down. 

=a 

ak Having been the centre of Buddhism these mountains abound 

= in temples and monasteries. 

% » | 
<® HOTELS: fo" OPEN MAY 1 TO OCT. 31 
2 i | Onsetri Hotel, Outer Kongo 
% Fr 


THE RAILWAY BUREAU 
GOVERNMENT-GENERAL OF CHOSEN — 
KEIJO, CHOSEN Ths 


